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“The merry-go-round goes ’round” is the 
refrain repeated many times a day by the 
second grade children who built the merry- 
gy-roind of which they are so _ proud. 
They made it—they have a right to be 
thrilled by its performance. 

To truly the 
‘these second grade children one needs to 
slip back to the first days of school. What 
had their experiences been? What kind of 
interests did they reveal? The room teacher 
watched them anxiously for the slightest 
clue. A two weeks’ vigilance revealed but 
one real interest—toys. Every few days 
‘another toy was brought in. In the pres- 
ence of toys the children became spontan- 
eous and animated. What kind of needed 
experiences could develop from such a be- 
ginning? 


appreciate enthusiasm of 


The room teacher 
‘cepted the toy 
natural one 


and art teacher ac- 
interest as a normal and 
for seven-year-olds. The 
children were encouraged to talk about 
‘their toys. They freely discussed toys they 
liked and which of these toys they might 
be able to make. Dolls, airplanes, trucks, 
toy furniture, and rocking 
mentioned. One little boy said he would 
like to make a rocking horse large enough 
to ride. The discussion about making a 


horses were 


wooden rocking horse brought up the idea 
of a merry-go-round. Some of the children 
felt it should be a small toy merry-go-round 
the size of a lovely Swiss music box—one 
they had seen last year. Their ideas grew 
as they talked about its possibilities. When 
some child said he would like to make one 
large enough to ride upon, there was a stir 
of excitement. Four little girls stepped 
out on the floor and made a circle by hold- 
ing hands to indicate the size they would 
like. At this point they began to sense the 
fun they might have with one they could 
really ride. 

Their enthusiasm prompted the formulat- 
plans at once. Jim had a pole at 
large enough for the center pole 
that he could bring. Several children sug- 
gested bringing in canvas for the canopy 
—others volunteered to bring broom sticks 
for the outer row of poles. A new interest 
in materials became evident—materials that 
before had seemed useless suddenly became 
valuable. 


ing of 


home 


One group of boys volunteered to check 
over the supply of scrap lumber each ‘had. 
They figured out a plan for joining the 
boards for the floor of the merry-go-round 
but upon measuring them found that none 
of the boards were long enough for the six- 
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foot merry-go-round that they had decided 
to make. 


While the necessary materials for the 
making of the real merry-go-round were 
being assembled, the children had fun in 
making paper miniatures. Several ideas 
for the large merry-go-round were sug- 
gested by the gay-colored paper ones. One 
little girl discovered some strips of cotton 
batting in the scrap box. She cut the cot- 
ton batting into squares which became up- 
holstered seats for her paper merry-go- 
round. Dolores’ idea pleased the group so 
much that the children decided that the 
merry-go-round should have seats as well 
as animals and that these seats must be 
upholstered. 


There are some types of construction be- 
yond the skill of small children that can 
be justified in terms of the rich experiences 
they make possible. It was realized from 
the first that there was one phase in the 
construction of the merry-go-round that 
would be beyond them—that was the in- 
stalling of the mechanism allowing the 
merry-go-round to revolve easily and safely. 
All other construction seemed within the 
range of second grade children’s ability. A 
college student with industrial arts train- 
ing gave the necessary technical help. He 
gave this assistance only after the chil- 
dren had the opportunity to plan each step. 
The floor of the merry-go-round had been 
built but, as yet, no one had suggested a 
plan for making it revolve. Then came 
Nancy’s startling and unexpected contri- 
bution. She began like this: 


“Last night I was thinking about how 
we could make our merry-go-round turn 
around.” As she began talking, she walked 
to the board. “We could use two wheels 
with a piece of wood between like this.” 
She drew Figure 1. Then, as she added the 
circle as in Figure 2, she remarked, “The 
circle is the floor of the merry-go-round 
but the wheels are underneath. You could 
make a hole through the floor and fasten 
the steering wheel to the wood below (see 
Figure 3) then you could go anywhere in 
the room.” 

Nancy had barely finished her diagram, 
when Dickie interrupted her saying, “But 
that wouldn’t work. The merry-go-round 
would tip with just two wheels,” 
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Nancy turned back to the board quickly 
remarking, “Well, I'll use four wheels— 
then it won’t tip.” 

As she talked she made the additionag] 
lines shown in Figure 4. No one seemed to 
see any flaws in Nancy’s final plan. At 
that time they were satisfied with her so- 
lution. 

Several days passed before the topic was 
mentioned again. In the meantime, several] 
small wagon wheels had been brought ir 
Here was a chance for actual experimenta- 
tion. The art teacher asked them what they 


2 OS 


FIGURE | FIGURE 2 FIGURE 3 
FIGURE 4 FIGURE 5 FIGURE 6 


NANCYS PLANS FOR MAKING 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND TURN. 


wanted their merry-go-round to do—to 
move about the room as Nancy had sug- 
gested or stay in one place but turn around, 
Again Nancy spoke up unevpectedly, 
“T’ve been thinking more about our merry- 
go-round. I have a plan that will make 
the merry-go-round turn around and it 
will stay in one place.” Again she stepped 
to the board and with the surety of an 
adult drew her second diagram (see Figure 
5). “We could have a big wheel in the cen- 
ter like this (drawing a circle for the center 
wheel) and then about five small wheels 
around the edge for it to turn on.” She 
drew lines out from the center circle con- 
necting up with the five small circles (sce 
Figure 6). “The big pole would stick into 
the big wheel right in the middle.” (She 
endeavored to show with her hands how the 
big pole would be at right angles to her 
Crawing.) 
The children accepted Nancy’s second 
plan with enthusiasm. They were quite 
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sure it would work and they all agreed 
that it would be necessary to have it stay 
in one place as it turned on its axis. The 
following day the industrial arts student 
who had been helping the children took two 
boys to a nearby junk yard where they 
located a suitable car wheel. When the 
owner discovered the boys wanted the wheel 
for a merry-go-round, he became greatly 
interested. He removed the wheel from the 
chassis for the children, cut away some of 
the unnecessary metal parts, and then pre- 
sented it to the children without charge. 
The boys returned very much excited. Here 
is the letter that Velma wrote to the junk 
dealer in appreciation of his generosity. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

Thank you for the wheel that you gave 
us. We used it on the merry-go-round. 
Won’t you come and ride on it? 

Your friend, 
Velma Jean 
Nancy’s plan had in large measure been 


followed. The bearings of the car wheel 
formed the central mechanism for turning, 
while six large casters of composition rub- 
ber were fastened to the floor near the 
edge to keep the floor steady. Six children 
ean ride the merry-go-round at once, but 
the number is generally reduced to lessen 
the weight, for the merry-go-round is 
turned by the children themselves. 

Since there were forty-one children in 
the room, the children felt the necessity 
for formulating some rules about riding. 
The rules may be changed as experience 
brings up new problems. Here is their 
first list of rules. 

1. Since there are forty-one children in 

the room, each child may ride but once 
a day. 

2. You earn a ride by helping to push the 
merry-go-round. 

38. You get to be the ticket master by 
knowing how to make change. 

4. There will need to be a starter who 
manages the loading and unloading 
of passengers. 

5. To make it easier for the pushers, 
three will ride at one time. 

6. Fares will change (toy money will be 
used) from one day to the next to give 
more chances for making change. 

7. Children from other rooms will be 
charged one penny in real money and 
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teachers two pennies, 

A large pasteboard carton discovered by 
one of the boys suggested a ticket booth. 
The ticket booth prompted the idea of in- 
viting people to see their merry-go-round. 
When asked what else visitors might expect 
to see with a merry-go-round, the children 
began to tell of their experiences at carni- 
vals, circuses, and fairs. The art teacher 
and room teacher felt that these children 
needed more experience with raw materials 
and an increased knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of animal and plant life. The “fair” 
seemed to offer these possibilities. Several 
of the children had recently attended county 
fairs and were anxious to tell of their ex- 
periences. 


As soon as the children realized that 
they might have a fair in their own room, 
they began planning. Dickie said he could 
bring his rabbit; several children offered 
to bring their dogs and cats. One child 
thought he could bring a squirrel. Chickens 
and ducks were also suggested. The neces- 
sity for cages become evident at once. Dickie 
said he couldn’t bring his rabbit unless they 
had a cage for him. The cages offered 
new opportunities for construction. 

Although the merry-go-round and the 
fair have been discussed separately, they 
progressed simultaneously. A glance at one 
of the activity periods might have revealed 
the following set-up: a group of boys busily 
engaged in, the construction of the merry- 
go-round; a group of girls painting the 
canopy; several children making horses 
for the merry-go-round; another group dec- 
orating textiles to be used as upholstery 
on the merry-go-round seats; other children 
at their desks lettering cards for their dis- 
plays of grains, vegetables, and canned 
fruit; a group making clay bowls to be used 
as containers for displays; and a sewing 
group interested in making things for the 
art section of their fair. 


The “fair” idea proved to be rich in ex- 
periences for these second grade children. 
They collected a large variety of exhibit 
materials. (The exhibit is still growing.) 
College students, teachers, and parents 
helped to supplement the material brought 
in by the children. Corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, soybeans, cotton balls, and rye con- 
stituted their grain exhibits. Among their 
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array of vegetables one found squashes, 


pumpkins, tomatoes, cucumbers, sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes, navy beans, and 
gourds. The children had a happy ex- 
perience in canning peaches, pears, apples, 
string beans, and tomatoes. Cages were con- 
structed for the animals to be brought in 
during “fair” week. 

Reading and spelling, as well as art, pro- 
fited by their interest in labels. Their first 
lettering was crudely done and difficult 
to read. The children were encouraged to 
evaluate their labels in terms of well 
formed letters, good spacing, pleasing color 


—— 


“The Merry-Go-Round” 


We have a merry-go-round. It can go 
around. We can ride on it. Only three 
people can ride on it at one time. 

Dick 

“Songs 
Ho, I hope you will come to the fair- 
ground and ride on our merry-go-round, 
Velma 
“Jimmy’s Dog’ 
Jimmy brought his dog to school. He 
did tricks for the show. His name was 
Skippy. He stood on his hind legs and 
shook hands with Jimmy. Skippy said 
‘“‘Bow-wow” meaning good-bye to the boys 
and girls. 
Jim 








relationship, and legibility. They became 
quite expert at lettering. Now each new 
exhibit is promptly labelled by some child 
who assumes this responsibility voluntarily. 
Every child in the group feels capable of 
making attractive labels as a result of the 
keen interest on the part of the children 
and the careful guidance of both the room 
teacher and art teacher. 


Original stories began to appear. The 
children’s experiences with materials and 
their joy in their merry-go-round proved 
to be real inspiration for creative writing. 
A few of their stories are presented here. 
The children keep booklets with lined paper 
in their desks which they are free to use. 
The stories given here were written spon- 
taneously at their own initiative. 


“The Fair” 
We have a fair. We have vegetables. We 
have canned fruits and vegetables. We 
have grains. 
Dick 


Children at 


constructing 


work 
parts of 
the merry-go-round and 
other things for the 
fair. 


“The Merry-Go-Round” 
We made a merry-go-round. I like the 
merry-go-round. It is red and yellow and 
orange and blue and black: 
Marie 
“The Ticket Office” 
We have a ticket office. We painted it. 
We like it. It is in our fair. It is good. 
Dick 
That the environment plays an important 
role in education can be shown by this group 


‘of children, As the environment increases 


in its richness and complexity, new rela- 
tionships are constantly being discovered. 
First labels were used only to name the 
article exhibited, but now the children are 
discovering that several products may be 
produced from the one article. Recently 
they have started making charts, labeling 
a basic material such as cotton, and then 
below giving samples of materials that can 
be manufactured from the given raw pro- 
duct. The charts for wool and cotton are 
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well underway. Now a new one is beginning 
with wood as the basic material. An interest 
in sewing is developing in much the same 
manner. Scraps of colored cloth suggested 
quilt making. After a few rather crude be- 
ginnings, the children decided to cut several 
nice blocks of different colors. They were 


music teacher helped the children select 
appropriate records to play as the merry- 
go-round turned, Eventually it is hoped 
the children can evolve some kind of musi- 
cal instrument which they can play that 
will be in harmony with the merry-go-round 
movements. Nancy has given an impetus to 
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encouraged to lay their pieces out on their 
desks in several possible block arrange- 
ments. When each child has done this, his 
choice is no longer a matter of chance but 
is the result of esthetic judgment. 

Parents became keenly interested in the 
merry-go-round and the fair. They dropped 
in at noon or after school to check on de- 
velopments. A few of the mothers sent in 
canned goods for the fair. One mother sent 
in elaborately embroidered quilt blocks. The 
children were encouraged to make or collect 
things for themselves. They solved the 
problem of parents’ contributions by having 
a section for parents’ exhibits. Parents 
were invited to bring in other kinds of ex- 
hibits with this understanding. Friendly co- 
operation between home and school resulted 
in an enriched environment for both home 
and school. 


As the children’s interest in their ac- 
tivities has increased, the larger their circle 
of admriing friends has become. High school 
teachers dropped in to watch the progress 
of the merry-go-round, older and younger 
children were fascinated with it—they all 
wanted to ride. College students watched 
its progress with great curiosity. The 





A group of the chil- 
dren inspects the par- 
ents’ exhibits for the 
fair. 





the creation of merry-go-round songs. A 
junior-high-school boy, who has already as- 
sembled severa! electric motors, has offer- 
ed to put a motor on the merry-go-round 
so that the children will not have to con- 
tinue to turn it by hand. 

Experiences which reach beyond the 
children in the classroom do much toward 
increasing a friendly spirit among chil- 
dren of all age levels, the faculty, and the 
community. The children’s growth in art 
has been remarkable. Their art activities 
have included experiences with crayons, 
easel paints, colored chalk, enamel paints, 
wood, metal, clay, cloth, colored yarns, cot- 
ton batting, screws, nails, bolts, angle irons, 
They have learned to manipulate such tools 
as saws, hammers, drills, chisels, screw 
drivers, T-squares, rulers, and scissors. They 
have been encouraged to consider the crea- 
tive process as consisting of three phases: 
first, choice and preparation of materials; 
second, creating with tools and materials; 
and third, care of materials and tools at 
the close of a work period. The art pro- 
duct is evaluated in terms of growth for 
the child. The children are expecting an 
increasingly higher level of artistic achieve- 
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ment from each child, but they are al- 
so encouraged to respect the sincere ex- 
pression of the immature or awkard child. 

If school is to be a place to live and to 


develop social qualities that make for a 
happy school home, there must be oppor- 
tunities for both group and individual en- 
terprises. To make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the group, a child must first realize 
the power of his own personality and crea- 
tive abilities. Recognition of his achieve- 
ments by sympathetic adults and children 
should encourage him to share his exper- 
iences with the graup. This voluntary 
sharing becomes the basis for wholesome 
group activities in which each individual 
senses his social responsibilities. 


Jimmie Joe thoroughly enjoyed con- 
structing a wooden horse for the merry- 
go-round. He felt that he made the horse 
and that it was his creative expression yet 
he was happy to help fasten his horse to 
the merry-go-round where it became the 
property of the whole group. Ginger de- 
signed and made a lovely textile, yet she 
was perfectly willing to have her textile 
used as upholstery for a merry-go-round 
seat. Several children tried out designs 
for the canopy. From their designs they 
chose the most pleasing one. They made 





their contribution knowing that one design 
would be singled out and the others dis- 
carded, yet there was no evidence of jeal- 
ousy nor lack of interest. After the design 
was chosen several little girls worked dili- 
gently to paint the colorful design on the 
red canopy. Marie was shy and hesitant to 
experiment with any medium but when she 
was chosen to decorate a textile because 
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the group liked her design, Marie began 
to show more animation and interest in her 


other work. Her recent work has been 


outstanding. She acts like a different child. 
These children give evidence of a feeling 
of security as they live today and anticipate 
tomorrow. They know that their merry- 
go-round will be in their room for a long 
time and that if it is moved elsewhere they 
will share in that decision. They know that 
new materials will be welcome, that origina] 
ideas and suggestions will be received with 
appreciation and understanding and that go 
long as their energies are centered upon 
constructive doing and thinking their schoo] 
home will be a happy one. 


Creating, sharing, the realization of hav- 
ing contributed to group living, the ap- 
preciation of their art product by members 
of their group, and the understanding and 
sympathetic council of the adults who guide 
are the rewards that lure the child on to 
greater creative efforts. 


The adults who guide this group of 
children look forward to a continuity of 
experiences that will reach far into the new 
year. These children have had three 
months of enlivening experiences as a basis 
for greater creative effort. Interest is 
becoming deeper, and energies are being 


The merry-go-round 
in the process of con- 
struction. At the left 
a group works on parts 
for tt. 


centered on problems eagerly undertaken. 
The second lap of their toy adventure may 
prove more exciting than the first—if so, 
another chapter may need to be written. 
Several months have passed since this 
article was first written. Some of the trends 
anticipated did not develop because as new 
leads appeared which seemed more signi- 
ficant for the children, plans of less value 
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were allowed to drop and the new ideas en- 
couraged. Although some group plans were 
discarded as the children and teachers 
sensed new possibilities with but few ex- 
ceptions individual problems undertaken 
were completed. 

An elaborate fair did not develop as 
earlier plans implied, but with the approach 
of spring the grains, seeds, potatoes, beans 
the children had collected became a new in- 
terest as plans for gardening developed. 
The children had great fun labeling the 
rows of freshly planted seed. They were 





were planning designs for their garden 
books, they made drawings of a variety of 
leaf formations that they observed among 
their vegetables. The garden book covers 
were almost without exception beautifully 
designed. Leaf forms, vegetables, fruit, 
flowers, and child gardeners were the mo- 
tifs for their cover designs. The loveliness 
of their garden books was evidence of the 
realness of their garden adventure. 

As the children were leaving the last 
day of school with tomato and cabbage 
plants for transplanting at home they ex- 
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thrilled as seeds pushed through the ground. 
They kept a daily record of changes ob- 
served. Later these records were written 
in story form for their garden books. 


The garden books were a fitting climax 


to the year’s activities. Every child in the 
room was proud of his garden book and 
could read all the stories. They found they 
knew how to spell the name of the vege- 
tables that grew in their garden. As they 





Fully loaded the 
merry-go-round “turns 
’round.” 


pressed two reasons for returning to their 
present room. They said, “We could tell 
ahout what happened in our gardens this 
summer—and then we could still have our 
merry-go-round.” 

Although the merry-go-round was ridden 
upon almost daily by its makers and pro- 
vided rides for dozens of children from 
other groups, the merry-go-round will still 
“turr ’round.” 
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Out-of-School Radio Listening Habits 
of Vigo County School Children 


Clarence M. Morgan 
Director of Radio Education 
and 
Easter Straker 
Graduate Student 
indiana State Teachers College 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


The American living room has a new di- 
mension. It has all been brought about 
through something expressed in one little 
word, a word so fraught with meaning that 
its mere mention will immediately cause a 
heated controversy over its various merits 
and demerits, the word—RADIO! But re- 
gardless of those merits and demerits, what- 
ever they may be and however important 
they may be, every far-thinking American, 
every comprehensive school should recognize 
it as the tremendous force which it is in 
our daily living. 

Children, young adolescents, adults do 
listen to the radio. How does this affect 
the school teacher? No teacher has ever 
denied her responsibility for guiding the 
reading tastes—both educational and lei- 
sure-time—of her pupils. In the same way, 
no teacher can escape her responsibility for 
guiding the listening taste of her pupils. 


To discover the existing listening habits 
of students so that a teacher, through know- 
ing them, may better prepare herself for 
dealing with the situation is the purpose 
of this study. 


PROCEDURE 


In this particular study only out-of-school 
listening habits were sought, and the scope 
was limited to school children in Vigo 
County. In each of the twelve townships of 
the county a school was selected in which 
to carry on the research. Schools were se- 
lected in which the enrollment was large 
enough to allow for adequate sampling 
within each school. Samplings of the pupils 
were taken in grades three through twelve. 
A questionnaire, “The Radio Round-Up,” 
was used to determine when, where, how, 
and to what programs these young people 


are listening on the radio. The results 
from these questionnaires are summarized 
in the following statements. 


FINDINGS 


RADIOS IN HOMES OF VIGO COUNTY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN.—The teacher many times won- 
ders just what access her school children 
have to radios. In Vigo County 88.62 per 
cent of the children live in homes contain- 
ing radios. 

WHERE VIGO COUNTY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
USUALLY HEAR RADIOS.—Referring again to 
the teacher, the progressive instructor will 
want to know where the pupil will hear 
a given radio program. The data in this 
study show that 85.63 per cent of Vigo 
County school children hear their radio 
programs in their own homes. Eleven and 
iwelve hundredths per cent listen to the 
radio either at the neighbors or at the home 
of a close friend. 


EXTENT TO WHICH VIGO COUNTY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN CHOOSE THEIR OWN PROGRAMS.— 
Although some parents insist upon select-. 
ing the programs to be heard by their chil- 
dren, this is not the common practice in 
Vigo County for 82.9 per cent of Vigo 
County school children choose their own 
programs. Only 14.27 per cent of the 
school children do not choose their pro- 
grams, while 2.83 per cent answered that 
they “sometimes make the choice.” 

ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN WHILE LISTENING 
TO RADIOS.—It is often said that most chil- 
dren study while listening to radio pro- 
grams. This is not true in Vigo County. In 
this county 45.47 per cent sit quietly and 
listen to the program, 18.33 per cent sing, 
play, or dance with the music, 10.83 per 
cent talk with others, 6.88 per cent enter 
radio contests, 4.1 per cent play radio 
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games, while only 9.74 per cent study while 
the radio program is in progress. 
FAVORITE STATIONS OF VIGO COUNTY SCHOOL 

CHILDREN.—School children in Vigo County 
listed their choice of stations in the fol- 
lowing order: 

WLW—Cincinnati 

W LS—Chicago 

WBOW—tTerre Haute 

W MAQ—Chicago 

WGN-—Chicago 

W HAS—Louisville 

WEN R—Chicago 

W DZ—Tuscola 


FAVORITE TYPE OF PROGRAM.—To determine 
the first choice of Vigo County school chil- 
dren relative to type of program, twelve 
generally accepted types of programs, un- 
der which all current programs could be 
classified, were listed in the questionnaire. 
The children were asked to mark the type 
of program they preferred. The program 
types in the order of their preference were: 
comedy, plays, dance music, hillbilly music, 
story hours, news, question and answer pro- 
grams, variety programs, singing, religious, 
classical music, and talks. The preference 
for comedy programs was almost thirty 
times as great as that for talks. 

FAVORITE RADIO STARS.—Jack Benny is the 
favorite star of Vigo County school chil- 
dren radio listeners. He is more than twice 
es popular as his leading rival, Charlie 
McCarthy. Other radio stars, in the order 
of their preference are: Fibber McGee, 
Lulu Bell and Skyland Scotty, Jack Arm- 
strong, Bing Crosby, Fred Allen, Bob 
Burns, Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou, Joe 
Penner, Baby Snooks, The Lone Ranger, 
Tom Mix, Don Ameche, and Burns and 
Allen. 

FAVORITE RADIO STARS CLASSIFIED BY 
TYPE.—When classified by type, the favorite 
radio stars of Vigo County school children 
are: comedy (44.32 per cent), hillbilly en- 
tertainment (13.23 per cent), children se- 
rial actors (13.15 per cent), singers (8.08 
per cent), dance band leaders (6.96 per 
cent), dramatic actors (4.9 per cent), adult 
serial actors (3.87 per cent), news and 
sports commentators (2.48 per cent), and 
all others (3.01 per cent). 

FAVORITE RADIO PROGRAMS.—Knowing the 
favorite radio stars, the investigators were 


next interested in finding the favorite radio 
vrograms of Vigo County school children. 
These favorite programs, in the order of 
their preferences are: Jello, National Barn 
Dance, Chase and Sanborn, Fibber McGee, 
Death Valley Days, Burns and Allen, Amos 
and Andy, The Lone Ranger, Town Hall 
Tonight (Fred Allen), Jack Armstrong, 
Uncle Ezra, Si and Ezra, What’s My 
Name?, Kraft Music Hall, Good News of 
1939, Quaker Party, Hollywood Playhouse, 
Don Winslow, Joe Penner, Dick Tracy, Lum 
and Abner, Lowell Thomas, and Tom Mix. 


FAVORITE TYPE RADIO PROGRAM BASED ON 
ANALYSIS OF ACTUAL BROADCASTS LISTED.— 
Although the pupils had listed their fav- 
orite type program from a list of program 
types, it was deemed advisable to classify 
the type of program desired by Vigo County 
school children by classifying those actually 
heard by these pupils. Naturally, a high 
correlation with the previously selected pro- 
gram types was to be expected. From the 
programs heard, the following types were 
found to be most desired: comedy, child 
serial, drama, adult serial, hillbilly, news 
and sports and public events, dance music, 
variety, question and answer, and classi- 
cal music. 


CONCLUSIONS 


School children do listen to the radio. 
This study revealed that the average daily 
listening time for Vigo County school chil- 
dren is three hours and fifty-three minutes. 
This gives an average weekly time of 
twenty-seven hours and twenty minutes. 
Considering that the pupils spend probably 
little more than twenty-five hours per week 
in school, it is more than evident that radio 
has come to be a tremendous force in the 
lives of our school children. This fact is 
also attested by the amazing proportion of 
the youth who live in homes which have 
radios. When 88.62 per cent of the Vigo 
County school children can be reached in 
their homes by one medium—radio—its 
terrific possibilities must be taken into ac- 
count. 


The fact that 85.63 per cent of these 
youth listen most frequently in the home is 
an encouraging feature from several stand- 
points. Evidently we have found another 
vital means to attract our wandering youth 
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back to the fireside. Too, if ever it is pos- 
sible to have complete, intelligent, parental 
guidance, an easy solution to this problem 
of low standards of listening will be at 
hand. To bring about such Utopia, the 
schoo] teacher finds herself faced primarily 
with this fact: intelligent handling of this 
present school generation is the very foun- 
dation for the solution of such a problem. 
Teachers cannot escape it. Let us only hope 
they prepare for it. 

Only further proof that the pressing 
problem right now is to develop discrimina- 
tion in the school youth is shown in the fact 
that 82.9 per cent of the school children 
choose their own programs. 

Often it is argued that the radio just 
“voes” as a sort of background for other 
family activities. This evidently has little 
foundation because this group (believed to 
be typical) reports that 45.47 per cent sit 
quietly and listen to the program. This 
seems consistent for one has only to con- 
sider the type of radio broadcast enjoyed to 
see that such programs demand undivided 
attention. If one is to enjoy Jack Benny, 
as these youth evidently seem to do, one 
has to sit and listen to the radio; no one 
can listen in “fits and starts.” It is inter- 
esting to note that only 9.74 per cent of 
these pupils study while listening to the 
radio. 

The favorite station of an individual tells 
much about the listening habits to one 
familiar with these stations and their typ- 
ical broadcasts. It is not surprising that 
these Vigo County youth have as their 
three favorite stations WLW in Cincinnati, 
WLS in Chicago, and WBOW in Terre 
Haute. In addition to the fact that all 
three provide good reception in this terri- 
tory, Cincinnati carries for this district 
most of the so-called “big time” programs, 
carrying all of the favorite comedy, popular 
music, and dramatic offerings so much liked 
and so popular with the radio audience. The 
Chicago station, owned and operated by 
Prairie Farmer, a farm magazine, caters al- 
most entirely to the rural listeners. WBOW 
here in Terre Haute covers the local aspect 
of radio and appeals greatly on that basis. 

Comedy rules in the listening favorite 
of everyone. Jack Benny’s superiority 
in this field cannot be questioned, his 
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rank in the favorite star grouping be. 
ing more than twice as high as that 


of his nearest rival, Charlie McCarthy. The 
fact that youth listen to comedy is not in 
itself so bad, but that these students do 
listen to comedy in too great a proportion. 
The least desired of all programs is that 
classified as talks, yet another survey re- 
cently completed in the radio division shows 
that 51 per cent of all educational broad- 
casts presented over Indiana stations were 
talks. Educators may know education, but 
until they learn radio as well, their effec. 
tiveness in the very important field of radio 
education will be of little importance. 


In the field of music, it is quite evident 
that the listening standards of Vigo County 
school children need guidance. This is re- 
vealed by the fact that classical music ranks 
eleventh in order of preference while popu- 
lar music ranks a strong third. 


From the findings revealed in the study, 
one thing is evident—the standards of lis- 
tening tastes of our Vigo County school 
children need careful guidance. What are 
we as teachers to do about it? The first 
and most important step is to acquaint the 
teachers with the situation. The teachers 
must then prepare themselves to cope with 
the situation. If the standards of listen- 
ing tastes of the school children are 
to be improved, each teacher must 
do all within her power to develop critical 
discrimination in her pupils. The objee- 
tives of discrimination as set down by I. 
Keith Tyler’ are threefold: (1) Students 
should be sensitive to what the radio is 
dcing to them. To recognize what is hap- 
pening to one is the first step in freeing 
oneself from uncritical acceptance, (2) The 
youth must become proficient in evaluating 
programs. These standards will be individ- 
ual for each student according to his own 
scheme of likes and dislikes but again the 
process of development of such criteria is 
in itself a form of assurance against pas- 
sive listening. (3) Pupils must begin to 
choose programs on the basis of their stand- 
ards. As the standards are really the 
pupils’ own, and if they reply honestly 


'T. Keith Tyler, “Radio’s Funetion in Ed- 
ucation,” Educational Method, January, 
1939. 
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their development scale of values, then the 
choice of programs will inevitably be af- 
fected by their whole experience. How, 
then, shall we use the radio to make it an 
effective educational device for boys and 
girls as well as a source of good entertain- 
ment? Again quoting I. Keith Tyler, “By 
direct use of program material in and out 


of school, and by developing in sehool a 
critical interpretation of out-of-school lis- 
tening. Only when we have a generation 
of boys and girls who have utilized the 
radio effectively can we have any assur- 
ance that this new monster of communica- 
tion will not devour our democracy and, 
with it, us.” 


A Measure of Pupils’ Estimates of A Course in Guidance 


J. R. Shannon 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


and 


James L. Milburn 
Central High School 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


That guidance should be a major function 
of secondary education is not debated. The 
principal difference of opinion on the mat- 
ter concerns the manner in which the school 
should serve this function. Some schools 
foster guidance as something apart from 
the regular curriculum and extra-curric- 
ulum activities. Some other schools offer 
courses in guidance as a part of the core 
curriculum. Still other schools, perhaps a 
growing number, are thinking of all edu- 
cation as guidance and building their whole 
programs around this function. In any 
case, whatever the means for furthering 
guidance, it cannot function effectively un- 
less the pupils have respect for it. The 
present study was made for the purpose of 
obtaining pupils’ evaluations of formal 
courses in “guidance.” 

This particular survey was limited to a 
portion of Terre Haute, Indiana. Only one 
of the three regular junior high schools 
in the city has a formal course called 
guidance, and that is the McLean School, 
which consists of grades seven and eight. 
In addition to this, the Laboratory School 
of the Indiana State Teachers College has 
a course given part time in grades nine 
and ten. The survey, therefore, was made 
by means of an inquiry blank placed in 
the hands of all students in Garfield and 
Gerstmeyer High Schools, which receive 
most of the McLean pupils, and in the 
hands of the eleventh-grade and twelfth- 


grade pupils in Laboratory School. 

Not all of the pupils in Garfield and 
Gerstmeyer came from McLean, and not 
all those in grades eleven and twelve at 
Laboratory School spent their ninth and 
tenth years in that school. The question- 
naire was given to all pupils alike, how- 
ever, and those filled out by pupils who had 
not been in the particular schools and 
grades where the guidance course was 
given were discarded. Special care was 
exercised in preparing and administering 
the questionnaire to keep the pupils from 
suspecting that its purpose was to meas- 
ure their attitude toward the guidance 
course. A separate form of the inquiry 
blank was prepared for the Laboratory 
School, since it was for only the eleventh-: 
and twelfth-grade pupils. In all other re- 
spects the forms were idéntical. 

Responses from 556 Garfield and Gerst- 
meyer children were used in the tabulations, 
after the elimination of 881 from pupils 
not from McLean, sixteen from pupils who 
obviously were insincere or careless in re- 
sponding, and twenty from McLean pupils 
who claimed that they never had the course 
in guidance. The number of usable forms 
from Laboratory School was much smaller. 
Since the school was recently reorganized 
to serve a restricted area in the city, only 
fifty-one usable responses remained after 
the discarding was finished. 

The first item in the questionnaire after 
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TABLE I 


RANK ORDER OF SUBJECTS WHICH PUPILS FROM McLEAN CONSIDERED 
MOST VALUABLE AND THOSE THEY CONSIDERED LEAST VALUABLE 


ee —— 














Subjects in Grade 7 and 8 |— Least Valuable _ 


_ Most Vaiuable — 








“ hacelcaen ne F* | R F* | R 
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eS a Ae | 140 2 0 | 11 
HomeEconomics and Industrial Arts | | | 
(combined because girls took one and | | | 
SO, eee | 83 | 3 17 8 
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*The sums of the frequencies in this and succeeding tables seldom equal 556 or 51 
because some pupils indicated two or more items. 


blanks for sex, grade, and school attended 
in grades seven and eight (or nine and ten, 
in case of Laboratory School), was an 
alphabetical list of subjects offered in 
grades seven and eight at McLean (or 
nine and ten at Laboratory School) and a 
request to draw a line through each one 


grade will be-given in this report. 

The first significant item given in the 
inquiry blank was the following instruc- 
tion: “Disregarding the number of hours, 
days, or weeks you spent in class on the 
subject, write the subject from the above 
list from which you have had the most 


not taken. The fact that twenty pupils good.” Following this instruction was a 
crossed out “guidance” seems significant. similar one concerning the subjects from 


TABLE II 


RANK ORDER OF SUBJECTS WHICH PUPILS FROM LABORATORY SCHOOL 
CONSIDERED MOST VALUABLE AND THOSE THEY 




















CONSIDERED LEAST VALUABLE 
, ; _ Most Valuable | Least Valuable 
Subjects in Grades =P I FP R Fo, = 
ET RET IIE EE IN Se aS 16 1. | 0 11. 
A A TE A ITE: | 9 2.5 3 5.5 
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ee eek eT ee ea 5 5.5 0 11. 
IIIT) i saiatienialihs cilia iaeenalamteantnnabanes 5 5.5 4 3. 
EE a a 3 | 7.5 3 5.5 
SIE SATE eae See aA ee eee pee 3 | 7.5 2 8. 
EN eS Ss Ee 1 | 9.5 3 5.5 
I ed 1 | 9.5 28 1. 
Dees EROROREMOR .nncacccccsecucns 0 | 11.5 x 2. 
gen NSS PRS ee enaens re 0 | 11.5 3 5.5 





Was the course so unimpressive that the 
twenty forgot they ever had it? Tabula- 
tions for remaining parts of the ques- 
tionnaire showed insignificant differences 


between responses from boys and girls and 
between those from pupils of different 
grades, so no further attention to sex or 





| 
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which the pupils had had the least good. 
Summaries of the responses to these in- 
structions. are shown in Table I for the 
McLean pupils and in Table II for the 
Laboratory pupils. 

All of the subjects at McLean were re- 
quired. Some at Laboratory School were 
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not. These facts, plus the larger number 
of cases from McLean, make the McLean 
figures more valid. The fact that “gui- 
dance” came at the bottom in pupils’ esti- 
mates of “most good” and at the top in 
their estimates of “least good” at Labora- 
tory School is striking, however. From 
neither of the tables thus far can friends 
of formal guidance courses find much cause 
for glee. 

The remainder of the one-page question- 
naire was devoted to an effort to evaluate 
the worth of a formal guidance course in 
influencing pupils’ choices of vocations and 
choices of senior-high-school curricula. The 
inquiry blank contained just six possible 
causes which may have led the pupils to 
make their choices, and then space was 
provided for the writing in of other causes. 
Only six causes were listed because the 
study was not concerned with an exhaustive 


Instructions in the information blank 
made it clear to the pupils how they were 
to indicate the causes that had had the 
most influence in leading to their voca- 
tional choices and the ones that had had 
the least, and the causes that had had 
most influence in leading to their curriculum 
choices and the ones that had had the least. 
The causes listed were the same for pupils 
in all schools, so all the remaining statis- 
tical data can be shown in one table. 

With both groups of pupils the guidance 
course ranked first in being least influen- 
tial in determining occupations, and in be- 
ing most influential it ranked far from 
the top. Its influence in determining 
curriculum choices was less impotent, but 
not encouragingly so. The figures of Table 
III seem to indicate that if the main value 
of a guidance course lies in its effect on 
pupils’ choices of occupations and senior- 


TABLE III 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GUIDANCE COURSE IN COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER CAUSES IN MAKING CHOICES OF VOCATIONS AND 
OF SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULA 











Causes | 
(Listed in same 
order as in 


| Frequencies in Affecting | Frequencies in Affecting 
| _ Vocational Choices at im | 
‘Most Influence Least Influence Most Influence Least Influence 


Curriculum Choices 








questionnaire) =| McL. ; Lab. | McL. | Lab. | McL. | Lab. | MeL. | Lab. 
Guidance Course | 56 4 | 135 20 | 52 gs | 90 16 
Other Courses | 4 43 5 | 653 4 61 5 
Clubs, ete. | $38 4 130 7 | 22 2 | 162 8 
Teachers | 385 1 94 5 | 74 | si 4 
Friends | 130 12 50 4 | 197 | 8 | 66 8 
Parents | 49 4 58 5 | 84 | 10 | 58 5 
Other Causes | 194 25 3 . | &1 6+. gs . 
Not Answered | 77 8 75 9 | 42 | 5&5 | 4 5 
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analysis on the point. All that the investi- 
gators really wanted to know was the esti- 
mated worth of a formal course in guidance, 
The other causes listed were partly blinds. 
The complete list was as follows: 
What I learned in the course in gul- 
dance 
What I learned in other courses 
What I learned in clubs, athletics, and 
other school activities 
The influence of a teacher 
The influence of a friend or relative 
The example of my parents 
SD GI cn etnintantiittineieteniaittitiiiaias 


high-school curricula, it may as well be 
abandoned. 

As friends of other subjects have long 
been doing, the friends of guidance courses 
ean defend their pet on the grounds of 
cultural values. To do so, too, would not 
be as ridiculous as to defend some other 
courses with the same arguments; there 
really is a case. If such objective is made 
a major one for the guidance course, as 
well it might, it would be well to change 
the name of the course,.since in the schools 
studied, at least, pupils do not respect the 
course highly under its present name or 
for the guidance purpose. 
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Recent Trends in Speech Education" 


D. W. Morris 
Director of Speech Clinic 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The widespread use of public address 
systems, making it possible for a person 
with ordinary or inferior vocal power to be 
heard by a large audience; the increasing 
prevalence of the use of radio by speakers 
whose audience may be of appalling vast- 
ness; the mushroom growth of the talking 
picture entertainment industry, and a 
newer, saner development of the talking 
picture educational industry; the well- 
established, much-used multitude of com- 
munication networks of the telephone com- 
panies are all so inextricably interwined 
with our twentieth century civilization 
that they are typically characteristic of 
it. The average citizen no longer listens 
only to the speech of the community or 
the section in which he lives. He over- 
hears instructions to cruising policemen or 
homeward bound aviators; by the spoken 
word he is taken to the best vantage point 
of boxing ring, baseball diamond, or foot- 
ball field; he listens to the talk of the 
announcers, market quoters, and news com- 
mentators; he hears the speech of presi- 
dents, of dictators, and of kings. By 1935 
the number of homes in the United States 
was less than the number of radios—less 
by several hundred thousand. 


The average citizen converses with equal 


ease with his next door neighbor, a friend 
in another part of town, or another in 
London or in Paris. Since the first tele- 
phone patent was issued to Alexander 
Graham Bell sixty-one years ago, oral com- 
munication through this medium has grown 
until today there are seventeen million tele- 
phones in the United States—fourteen 
telephones to each one-hundred people. The 
average citizen today communicates by 
talking. Taking the country as a whole the 
number of telephone conversations outnuro- 
ber two to one all the letters and post- 
ecards that are transmitted through the 





*Reprinted from Speech News, April, 
1938. 


mails. With this lifting of horizons by 
speech, the spreading of thought by speech, 


the learning of news by speech, the re- 
ceiving of entertainment through a speech 
so stamped in our age, it was inevitable 
that as a nation we should become speech 
conscious within a generation. 


As better speech standards develop un- 
consciously in the people at large, better 
speech is expected from the children in the 
schools—all the children in the schools. 
This demand cannot be met by a concen- 
trated approach to a few students as in 
the contest situation. The demand for 
communicability cannot be met by having 
students recite parrot-like the dead speeches 
of a bygone day. There is no longer a 
great need for entertainment by students 
with piece-speaking and poorly spoken re- 
citations. The growing demand is for com- 
municability through speech. The speech 
program must fit itself to that demand as 
best it can. This does not mean that 
speaking contests must be eliminated, that 
cultural interpretative reading must be 
abandoned, that play-making must be for- 
saken. It does mean that these things are 
not sufficient—that they must be supple- 
mented with a broad, far-reaching, every- 
pupil program of speech education with 
the emphasis on intelligent social com- 
munication. From the kindergarten to the 
graduate school those interested in speech 
education are attempting to formulate their 
philosophy, apply their investigative pro- 
cedures, and carry out their teaching in 
terms of the demands placed upon them. 

RESEARCH.—A glance at what is being 
done at the different educational levels 
will give us the best view of trends in 
speech education. Much research is being 
carried on. In university laboratories 
studies of the voice wave, the psychology 
of speech in a functional sense, the etiology 
and the treatment of speech disorders on 
the one hand are paralleled by studies of 
rhetorical techniques, radio audience re 
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actions, and teaching procedures. One of 
the most marked features of much of the 
research is the correlation of projects of 
interest to several departments. For in- 
stance, an orthodontist jinwestigated the 
relationship of malocclusion to faulty 
speech sounds of students in a speech clinic; 
a speech student studied the particular 
problems of speech rehabilitation following 
operative treatment for cleft palate by an 
otolaryngologist. Research in colleges tends 
to parallel that of the universities with less 
stress on the approaches calling for ex- 
pensive equipment. Research in_ public 
school systems at all levels is apt to be 
limited largely to examination of educa- 
tional techniques. 

GRADUATE STUDY.—In graduate study in 
speech the tendency is to plan the program 
to include a rather wide range of subject 
matter because of the implied and actual 
ramification of the various speech fields. 
The doctoral candidate will find himself 
involved with the anatomy and physiology 
departments, the physics department, the 
psychology department, and the depart- 
ment of mental hygiene. Several leading 
universities now offer the doctor of philos- 
ophy degree in speech. The emphasis is 
usually on scientific approaches at this 
level] although there is a growing feeling 
that artistic accomplishment of genuine 
merit should be recognized. The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa recently awarded the 
doctorate to a promising young play- 
wright. 

A large number of universities and col- 
leges offer the master of arts or the mas- 
ter of science in speech. Some schools still 
include the speech work at the master’s 
level under English in which case the de- 
gree is in English with an emphasis in 
speech. Such is the case at the University 
of Missouri and at Washington University. 
In 1926 there were in the United States 
only forty-nine persons holding master’s de- 
grees in speech and one person with a doc- 
torate. There are now 2,134 masters and 108 
doctors. 

UNDERGRADUATE.—In speech activities in 
colleges and universities below the graduate 
levels we usually see a mingling of the 
curricular and the extra-curricular. There 
is developing a strong feeling that we 


should adapt extra-curricular activities to 
our changing mode of life and shift the 
emphasis from contest techniques to dis- 
cussion techniques as in forums, model 
leagues, and such like. The tendency to- 
ward emphasis on co-operative discussion 
techniques in the extra-curricular realm 
is paralleled by an increasing attention 
to a basic approach in the classroom—an 
appraisal of the student by himself in 
terms of the job at hand. The first aim in 
such an aproach is not to develop in the 
student technical perfection in use of voice, 
command of gestures, movement of body. 
The first aim is rather to encourage sincer- 
ity in what he says, to promote intellectual 
honesty, to show him that he should have 
something to say and a desire to say it or 
remain silent. 


The collegiate curriculum in speech is 
broad and varied. The growth of clinical 
facilities for speech defectives, the use of 
recording-reproducing techniques, the in- 
creasing emphasis in the field of the drama 
on the importance of appreciation and un- 
derstanding of good drama, the ever-grow- 
ing attention paid to radio are the most 
noteworthy trends. For example there are 
twenty-three educational radio stations now 
in operation. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—In the secondary 
schools the curricular development of 
speech education has been held back by 
limitation of the number of units aceptable 
for college entrance. This has been a good 
thing in one sense because it has prevented 
undue expansion with unqualified teachers. 
Many administrators are slow to learn that 
a good teacher of English or of the social 
science is not necessarily a good speech 
teacher. Many unfortunate attitudes to- 
ward speech training are resulting from the 
tendency to label a hybrid curricular mon- 
ster a speech course. On the other hand, 
the colleges and universities are turning 
forth a steady stream of well-qualified 
teachers to meet the new demand for train- 
ing in the oral use of the English language. 
The trend in the secondary-school courses 
as reflected in surveys and recent text- 
books is to put more and more emphasis 
on the simple matter of talking together. 
In the extra-curricular field the trends con- 
flict. Some communities favor stressing 
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contests in speaking, reading, and play- 
acting. In 1931 the National Forensic 
League held its first national tournament 
for secondary schools. Since then more 
than three hundred schools from thirty 
states have attended. Many communities 
favor extra-curricular activities chiefly 
planned for home consumption, with the 
emphasis on student development rather 
than community advertising. 

The most important trend of the last 
few years at the secondary level is the 
widening interest in speech correction. All 
admit that speech defects should be eradi- 
cated in the grade schools, but if they are 
not, then they present a problem at the 
secondary level. And, of course, if they 
are not handled there they must be dealt 
with by the college or university. Probably 
it will be necessary, even in the ideal situa- 
tion, to maintain corrective facilities at all 
levels because of the recurrent nature of 
some speech defects and the stubborn nat- 
ure of others. 

GRADE SCHOOL.—The importance of speech 
education in the grade school is twofold in 
nature. Many students do not go beyond 
that level. The child is most amenable to 
the lasting formation of good speech habits. 
The old psychological law that remote learn- 
ing tends to assert itself over recent learn- 
ing is a potent point here. There is a 
growing realization that not until good 
speech habits are taught in the elementary 
schools will we have a nation of good 
talkers. There is a strong opinion crystal- 
lizing that not until every teacher becomes 
a speech teacher will the problem be 
handled. One hour a day of good speech 
is not enough. The child must habitually 
speak well. Not until such a broad, uni- 
versal program is realized will we be able 
to overcome the criticism implied in the 





statement of a well-known English actor 
when he said that the two most common 
phrases in America were “What did you 
say?” and “I beg your pardon.” 


More and more communities are making 
provisions for the children with speech 
defects. Realization is developing that such 
children are definitely handicapped. Cali- 
fornia has set up a state bureau to guaran- 
tee adequately prepared instructors and has 
provided for extra compensation for such 
teachers in order to encourage caring for 
the speech defectives in the school systems. 
More than fifteen thousand children severely 
handicapped in speech were cared for last 
year through this state-planned program 
in California. Many people do not realize 
that there are over more than two million 
students in the schools of the United States 
whose speech is seriously handicapped. 

ADULT EDUCATION.—The picture of trends 
in speech education is not complete with- 
out a mention of adult education. Starting 
with the Des Moines’ experiment’ the 
Federal Bureau of Education has _fos- 
tered public forums in cities over the coun- 
try in which discussion techniques are en- 
couraged. A large number of adults are 
receiving instruction in evening courses 
and extension courses of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

CONCLUSION.—Throughout all these var- 
ious educational levels the aim is largely 
the same. Speech educators are trying to 
fit students better for social intercourse in 
a talking world. The purpose is to reach 
beneath the mechanics of external appear- 
ances. Our object is to regard the in- 
dividual as a human being and to arouse 
in him the feeling that it is necessary for 
him to speak effectively if he is to become 
a well-rounded social being. 
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The Relation of Overhead Cost to the Size 


of Manufacturing Enterprise 


Waldo F. Mitchell 
Head, Department of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


It is pretty generally believed that as 
manufacturing firms get larger that capital 
and management make a larger contribu- 
tion to the goods turned out and labor a 
smaller contribution in relation to goods 
turned out. 

Two students in one of the author's 
classes, Miss Elizabeth Jennett and Miss 
Florence Mulvihill, undertook to check this 
theory from the record of manufacturing 
industries of the United States. There are 
326 such manufacturing industries. They 
were divided into ten groups in accordance 
with size, each group having in it about 
the same number of industries. The first 
five groups of small industries were studied 
as one group and the second five, consisting 
of the largest industries, were studied also. 

As was stated above, one of the real 
questions for solution was: In terms of 
goods turned out do management and capl- 
tal make a larger contribution than does 
labor? Another main question was: Does 
labor make a larger or smaller contri- 
bution per dollar of output in the large in- 
dustries in comparison to the small indus- 
tries? The following conclusions were 
drawn: 

First, management and capital in nearly 
all sizes of industries make a greater con- 
tribution than does the labor. In fact, on 
the average nearly twice as much. A second 
and more important question is: As the in- 
dustries get larger do management and 
capital make a larger contribution than 
they do in the small industries? This 
question can be answered in the affirma- 
tive. That is, in the second group consisting 
of the five largest manufacturing groups, 
management and capital contribute five per 
cent more for each dollar’s worth of goods 


turned out than they do in the group of 
the five smaller groups. 

A third question is: Does labor make a 
larger contribution in the larger industries 
in relation to goods turned out than in the 
smaller industries? This question also can 
be answered in the affirmative. In the 
second group, consisting of the five largest 
groups of the industries, labor’s contribu- 
tion per dollar’s worth of output was 
thirteen per cent greater than in the five 
smaller groups. 

Raw materials make up a smaller pro- 
portion of the goods turned out in the 
larger industries than in the smaller ones. 
Maybe this is due to the fact that the 
larger industries can buy materials cheaper 
than can the smaller ones. In terms of 
goods turned out in the large industries in 
comparison to the small industries the con- 
tributions of management and capital, al- 
though greater in the larger industries, are 
not especially greater in the small indus- 
tries, which might be very significant. 

The difference in the contribution of la- 
bor is more significant. That is, as the 
industries get larger in order to sell one 
dollar’s worth of goods management is re- 
quired to hire more labor in the larger in- 
dustries than in the smaller ones. This 


fact seems to be contrary to general be- 
lief. 


This study while rather formal and 
technical is a good illustration of how stu- 
dents may go beyond usual beliefs to dis- 
cover for themselves what the actual facts 
are. It is to be hoped that a large number 
of our students will develop the habit and 
technique of going beneath the surface of 
things to discover fundamental facts for 
themselves. 
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Social Studies Experiment 


Doris Johnsen 
Student 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Experimenting in the field of methods 
proved most interesting to the thirteen 
members of the class in The Teaching of 
Social Studies in High Schools at Indiana 
State Teachers College in the fall quarter, 
1938. The class was in charge of Dr. Waldo 
F. Mitchell, head of the department. After 
the usual discussion of ways of teaching, 
problems, and theories peculiar to the sub- 
ject, it was decided that the class should 
do some actual teaching as an introduction 
to supervised teaching which would come 
another quarter. 

Mrs. Minnie W. Bogardus and her 11B 
history class in the laboratory school co- 
operated with the class in this project. 
After spending a few days observing the 
11B class the members of the methods class 
were acquainted with the children’s work, 
their names, some of their traits, and their 
seating arrangement. Then the college stu- 
dents began studying for the unit they 
were to teach. It was on Jeffersonian 
Democracy; the time 1800-1809. For four 
days each read widely on any phase of the 
topic that he cared to and brought his 
“findings” to class where they were dis- 
cussed and elaborated upon. Finally, dur- 
ing a class period, the six main divisions of 
the topic were decided upon. 

The students worked in pairs; only one 
was to have charge of the class each day 
but both were to prepare to since the one 
who was to teach did not know it until 
the day before his topic was to be taught. 
The topics taught during the first six 
days were: 

1. Jefferson’s theories of society and 
government 

2. Class and party conflicts, 1798-1810 

3. Trade, finance, and foreign affairs 

4. Frontier affairs and policies 

5. Explorations 

6. Accomplishments of the decade end- 
ing in 1809; final test 


Except for the first day, when the lecture 
method was used to introduce the unit, the 
question and answer method was generally 
employed. After a student had finished 
teaching his topic (usually twenty-five to 
thirty minutes), the teacher for the fol- 
lowing day would make the assignment and 
put questions and references on the black- 
board. Each made out his lesson plan in 
advance, containing necessary questions, 
references, key words, special reports, and 
activities. These lesson plans had to be 
approved by the instructor. Each _§stu- 
dent also compiled a list of items to be 
used on the final test. The college students 
of the methods class took the test with the 
pupils of the history class. 


The pupils of the history class were at 
a slight disadvantage in that they had had 
to omit a few topics preceding this one. On 
the whole, there was a favorable reaction 
from the class; attention, discipline, and 
amount of work done was practically equal 
to that under their regular teacher. The 
test scores showed about the usual range. 
Graded on the percentage basis, they ranged 
from forty-five to ninety-two; the median 
was seventy-nine. 


Students of the methods class agreed u- 
nanimously that the experiment was suc- 
cessful; that they had gained in experience 
and knowledge, probably more than those 
whom they taught; and that a methods 
course should be practical as well as theo- 
retical. Some thought, however, that the 
material was presented more rapidly than 
it should have been, and that a few of the 
children took advantage of the constant 
shift of teachers to do as little work as 
possible. All students seemed convinced, 
too, that the experiment showed their 
greatest need to be more knowledge of sub- 
ject rather than of principles and methods. 
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Around the Reading Table 


REICHART, NATALIE, AND KEASEY, GILMAN. 


Modern Methods in Archery. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York, 1936. 127 pp. 


This small book, written by two persons 
experienced in teaching archery to groups, 
may be divided into two parts. The first 
half of the book deals with a suggested 
method of introducing to a class the skills 
necessary for consistent hitting in conven- 
tional target archery. This includes in- 
formation indispensable to an appreciation 
of the bow and arrow, step-by-step proce- 
dure in presenting the various techniques 
required in getting the arrow from the qui- 
ver to the bow and off the string to the 
target, and close-up pictures. The pictures 
clearly convey the authors’ version of cor- 
rect position in all of these skills and many 
common errors are pictured as well as 
listed. 


The latter half is given to a discussion 
of equipment, outdoor and indoor, and 
tournament competition. Recommendations 
as to length and poundage of bows for 
teaching purposes is dependable and in 
keeping with the best accepted standards of 
today. A glossary of nearly one hundred 
commonly used archery terms should be a 
time saver to inexperienced teachers. 


—Ruby J. East 
Indiana State Teachers College 


HOLLIS, ERNEST VICTOR. Philanthropic 
Foundations and Higher Education. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1938. 365 pp. 


Dr. Ernest V. Hollis has made a very 
valuable contribution to education in his 
book entitled Philanthropic Foundations 
and Higher Education. It seems strange 
that the information containing the vast 
work done by philanthropic foundations 
has been so meager and fragmentary. 
However, the work of Dr. Hollis gives 
a comprehensive viewpoint of _ this 
great movement. Philanthropy is as old 
as the race, but until recent times it was 
a private enterprise. Today, the philan- 
thropic foundations are social institutions 
and exercise an influence comparable with 
the school, the press, and the church. The 
rapid growth of modern philanthropic foun- 
dations in the United States is of recent 
origin. 

All foundations were looked upon with 
distrust in the past, but today they are 
accepted as worthy enterprises. The dis- 
trust was the result of a belief that foun- 
dation funds had been accumulated through 
the exploitation of the worker on the one 
hand and the consumer on the other. Money 
thus gained was considered tainted. As a 
result of this viewpoint, a Congressional 


investigation was made of the Rockefeller 
and Carnegie trusts. The findings did not 
warrant the distrust. Since then suspicion 
has yielded to confidence and the various 
foundations are making valuable contri- 
butions to educational progress. 

The author has done four things in this 
study. He has shown that higher educa- 
tion has been greatly influenced by the 
educational and social philosophy of the 
foundations; second, he has carefully ex- 
plained the administrative organization and 
procedure used by the foundations; third, 
he has pointed out the types and quality 
of research work made possible; and finally, 
a careful explanation of the sources of the 
foundations has been made available to all. 

The author frankly admits that most 
foundations have been established by those 
who have corporate or trust control of cer- 
tain phases of industry. The regulation 
of the profit motive must in part be un- 
der state and federal supervision. Our phi- 
lanthropic foundations must reflect desir- 
able profits rather than money wrung un- 
justly from labor’s ranks. 

The book is informational and stimulat- 
ing. Agencies which contribute thousands 
of dollars every year toward the better- 
ment of society should be carefully studied 


bv all 
—Clement T. Malan 
Indiana State Teachers College 


PHILLIPS, BERNATH E. Fundamental Hand- 
ball. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 1937. 124 pp. 


In the world of sports, it is a self-evi- 
dent truth that an individual “likes to do 
best those things that he does well.” This 
is because he has the rhythm and coordi- 
nations necessary to make the performance 
of the skills of the game a pleasure and he 
derives a great deal of satisfaction in 
playing the game. 

In teaching a game new to the learner, 
it has been found best to use some teaching 
device or drill to help the beginner learn 
the different skills of the game. After 
these have been fairly well mastered, the 
game can be played better and enjoyed 
more. 


There has always been a great need for 
material on how to teach and play hand- 
ball, but very little could be found. Now, 
however in his book, Fundamental Hand- 
ball, Mr. Phillips has given us_ the 
answer to this need. His book contains a 
history of the game, the rules, a list of 
necessary equipment, court etiquette and 
strategy, and many illustrated drills for 
the different skills of the game. He deals, 
at length, with such skills as proper stance, 
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footwork, use of the hands, body control, 
shifting, various strokes, and the serve. 
All of these are most helpful to the be- 
ginner and teacher. 

This is the first complete handbook on 
handball and its fundamentals. It has 


cledr and concise instructions on the es- 
_ sential points of the game for the beginner, 
experienced player, and teacher. 

—David A. Glascock 
Indiana State Teachers College 


JESSIE, DANIEL E. Baseball. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York, 1937. 89 pp. 


This book offers a valuable aid in mas- 
‘tering the intricacies of our national pas- 
time. Mr. Jessie explains and illustrates 
the rudiments of baseball so that a coach, 
player, and spectator can understand the 
game and its techniques. 

The author’s major emphasis is the pro- 
per skill in handling the duties of each 
position, for example, the pitchers grip 
on the ball, proper stance on the mound, 
and his responsibilities; the alertness of 
the catcher; the sure-catch hands of the in- 
fielders and outfielders; the batting and 
bunting; and the team’s ability to play 
‘inside baseball.” Helpful play situations 
and questions for discussion are found at 
the end of each chapter so that one’s 
knowledge of the sport may be checked. 

In reviewing two books published by A. 
S. Barnes and Company, namely, Footbail 
by W. G. Killinger, and Baseball by D. E. 
Jessie, I am of the opinion that the pub- 
lishers are to be commended for their 
worth-while but inexpensive library for the 
“sport world. 

—Walter E. Marks 
Indiana State Teachers College 


KILLINGER, W. GLENN. Football. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 1937. 
138 pp. 

I have used many books for references 
‘on football, but the recent publication on 
this sport by W. Glenn Killinger is one 
of the best I have ever seen. 

The book covers every phase of football 
-from handling the ball to the effective 
blocking of football’s outstanding trick and 
lateral plays. The author explains every 
-stance and move of both backfieldmen and 
linemen from the beginning of a funda- 
mental to the completion of it. Suggestions 
for a simple signal system, selecting a 
guarterback, and a method of teacning 
strategy are found in the closing chapters. 

Charts and maps are generously used by 
._Mr. Killinger to illustrate strategic points 
for kicking, passing, and running plays. 
At the completion of each chapter are 
_valuable questions for discussion and a 
true-false quiz to refresh the memory of 
_ the players. | : 

The. defense in modern football, like the 

attack, is made up of several standard for- 
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mations. In reference to these, the author 
brings out clearly the ones which have been 
proved most successful by experienced 
coaches over a period of years. 

This book is a worth-while text for 
coaches, players, and spectators and would 
greatly assist a coach at the beginning of 
his career. 

—Walter E. Marks 
Indiana State Teachers College 


LANDIS, PAUL H., AND LANDIS, JUDSON T. 
Social Living. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1938. 642 pp. 


This work strikes the reviewer as being 
a text admirably constructed to orient the 
student in the present scene. There are 
perhaps five outstanding features of the 
work. Firstly, it is logical in the order in 
which the ideas are developed and wel] 
worded. Secondly, it is unusually well-il- 
lustrated by pictures, graphs, diagrams, 
and charts. Thirdly, it appears to be an 
extremely flexible and therefore adapt- 
able text. Fourthly, the work is unified, 
all the units apparantly centering around 
or pointing to a common and specific ob- 
jective. Fifthly, the work deals with the 
subject matter which the reviewer has 
long felt must be dealt with if students 
are to have an adequate understanding of 
their world and their responsibility in it, 

Part one of this work is called “The 
Nature of Society.”’ In this section the 
authors have developed the two principal 
themes of sociology, namely, the process 
of the creation of personality and 
nature and importance of culture. An un- 
derstanding of these two topics is, in the re- 
viewer’s estimation, indispensable to a 
proper understanding of social problems 
and it is basic to all other soc al sciences 
and history. This part of the @ork alone 
is sufficient recommendation for its adop- 
tion. 

Part two is a rather ordinary review 
of the major American institutions. Part 
three, the longest section from standpoint 
of the pages involved, is an analysis of 
social problems. It appears to the reviewer 
that the only thing that can give unity 
to a discussion of social problems is a 
thorough understanding of the process of 
personality formation and the nature of 
culture and its evolution, In this work 
these subjects are well developed as pre- 
viously indicated in this review. The re- 
sult is a-discussion of social problems that 
is unified and appears to be going some- 
place, 

The reviewer would like nothing so well 
as a high school class in which he might try 
this vg after all, is the true test of a 
value, 


social] 


—V. Dewey Annakin 


Indiana State Teachers College 














